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We describe a system which detects and tracks types of 
objects of interest specified a priori, such as human faces and 
bodies, in video sequences. Face location tracking algorithms 
described in previous documents are extended to enable robust 
and accurate tracking of faces and bodies in video scenes with 
complex spatio-temporal backgrounds, i.e. cluttered static back- 
grounds and moving backgrounds (for example, due to camera 
motion or zoom). Hie new tracking algorithm includes back- 
ground removal obtained from global motion estimation (GME), 
as well as the use of combined motion and edge data and knowl- 
edge-based temporal adaptation, which jointly add significant 
robustness to the tracking. For typical "head-and-shoulders" 
video material with up to two persons in the scene and a 
still background, an additional 24% of successful tracking is 
achieved by the proposed algorithm, bringing the average suc- 
cess rate to about 96%. For more complex material with moving 
backgrounds, successful face and body tracking is achieved at 
an average rate of about 86%, whereas an algorithm which 
does not perform background removal could only achieve less 
than 10% of successful tracking. Initial coding experiments 
using the information obtained from face tracking for model- 
assisted coding of video in QCIF format at 16 kbps demonstrate 
the benefits of face tracking for very low bit rate coding of 
complex video material such as scenes with moving back- 
grounds. O 1997 Academic Press 



1. INTRODUCTION 

For very low bit rate coding applications, it is generally 
assumed that a video encoder should always benefit from 
knowledge of the content of the source video material, as 
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opposed to performing "blind encoding" of pixel values 
or data blocks. This assumption was at the core of the 
concept of model-assisted coding of video teleconferencing 
sequences described in [1, 2], in which finer quantization 
(requiring the allocation of a higher coding rate) is per- 
formed in previously identified areas of interest, such as 
human faces. 

The validity of this assumption is further demonstrated 
in the work described in this paper. Here, additional knowl- 
edge about sequence content in the form of global back- 
ground motion estimation is obtained and used to perform 
background removal for more robust tracking of human 
faces and bodies. The added robustness is especially sig- 
nificant in cases of complex spatio-temporal scene back- 
grounds, which would typically occur with video data ac- 
quired from a hand-held video camera (e.g., in a mobile 
situation). Many foreground/background segmentation 
techniques have been proposed in the literature, initially 
in the relatively simple case of stationary (still) back- 
grounds [3, 4], then in the more general case of moving 
backgrounds [5-9]. In the former case, the techniques are 
typically based on frame differencing, followed by thresh- 
olding, and fail when the background is no longer station- 
ary. In the latter case, where moving backgrounds occur 
due to, for example, camera motion or zoom, the tech- 
niques are more sophisticated and typically require a para- 
metric modelling of the global background motion. We 
used the technique proposed by Tse et al. [5], which pro- 
vides a good trade-off between computational complexity 
and performance. 

In addition, our tracking algorithm follows a number of 
semantic rules imposed by scene content which make the 
tracking itself temporally adaptive and knowledge-based. 
These rules result in much higher tracking consistency than 
can be obtained with the purely spatial algorithm of [2]. 
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Therefore, knowledge about scene content is successfully 
used, not only by the video encoder, but also by the 
tracking module itself. 

The organization of this paper is the following. Section 
2 addresses global motion estimation and the subsequent 
foreground/background separation, as well as the genera- 
tion of foreground motion-and-edge data to be used as 
input to the face and body tracking algorithm. Section 3 
describes the tracking algorithm itself in detail. Section 4 
shows tracking results in sequences with multiple persons 
in the scene and complex spatio-temporal backgrounds, 
as well as very low bit rate (16 kbps) coding results gener- 
ated by a video coding platform which uses the face/body 
masks generated by the tracking algorithm. Section 5 con- 
cludes this paper by listing a number of applications for 
which robust object tracking in difficult environments can 
potentially be extremely useful. 

2. SCENE BACKGROUND REMOVAL 

2.1. Global Motion Estimation and 
Foreground/Background Separation 

Global motion modelling and estimation is performed 
according to the technique proposed by Tse et al. described 
in [5]. This technique determines the dominant global mo- 
tion in a scene, modelled as a combination of camera 
zoom — caused by a change of the focal length of the cam- 
era — and pan — caused by camera rotation about an axis 
parallel to the image plane. It is assumed that the motion 
of the scene background is the dominant motion — a very 
reasonable assumption for a wide range of video mate- 
rial — with the independent motion of foreground objects 
treated as uncorrected noise. Objects with (local) motion 
vectors which are incompatible with the model of this dom- 
inant motion are therefore classified as "foreground ob- 
jects." 

Estimates of pan and zoom parameters are the result 
of an iterative algorithm which uses block-based motion 
vectors (</,) obtained by "traditional" block-based motion 
estimation (ME) techniques. We used the full-search mo- 
tion estimation algorithm with half-pixel accuracy de- 
scribed in ITU-T Recommendation H.263 [10], which pro- 
vides 16 x 16 and 8x8 motion vectors in "advanced 
prediction" mode. Block-based ME is used to determine, 
for each block of the current frame, the best match in 
the previous frame. This local motion estimation can be 
modelled by the translational coordinate transformation 
for the pixels in block i: 

Ui=Ul + d i% (1) 

where U[ and U t respectively denote the coordinates of a 
pixel in the current and previous frames. It is shown in [5] 



that global background motion from zoom and pan can 
be modelled by the coordinate transformation 

( 2 ) 

where f t is the camera zoom factor (f z > 1 indicates that 
the camera is "zooming out"),/? is a two-dimensional pan 
vector, and £/, is an estimate of the coordinates of a pixel 
in the globally motion-compensated block in the previous 
frame. This transformation is affine and can be written in 
matrix form as 
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Equivalently, Eq. (2) applied to the center pixel of block 
i provides an estimate 3t t of the global motion vector for 
this block: 

4 = (A-l)tf/+p. (4) 

The global zoom and pan parameters, unknown a priori, 
are approximated by iteratively minimizing an error metric 
E — the total / 2 -norm of the difference between estimated 
(global) and "known" (local) motion vectors, 

£ = 2NP. (5) 

where 

ei = a*i-di. (6) 

The minimization yields the estimates of zoom and pan 
at the kth iteration, 

2 i (U i ,Ul)-±& i U i9 I, i U' i ) 
4 = 7 • (7) 

2 i <c/;,f/;>-^<i: i c/M,c/;> 
A-£(2£>i-A.2c4 (8) 

where (*, *) denotes the Euclidean inner product. The initial 
estimates f ZQ and p Q are computed with the summations 
taken over all N 0 local motion vectors. 1 For subsequent 
iterations (k > 0), only N k blocks for which the magnitude 
of the error vector <?, is smaller than a threshold T k are 

1 For input images in QCIF format (of size 176 x 144). N 0 , the total 
number of 8 x 8 blocks is equal to 396 minus the number of blocks coded 
in INTRA mode; 16x16 blocks are treated as four 8x8 blocks with 
identical motion vectors. 
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FIG i. Global motion estimation in sequences "Manya" (upper image pair) and "Sam." Left: Original CIF images. Right: Block-based 
motion vectors and foreground/background block segmentation (foreground blocks m grey). 



used. This should indeed be done in order to prevent the 
biasing of the estimates by the independent motion of 
foreground objects and to progressively refine the global 
motion parameter estimates. In [5], Tse et al. do not specify 
how to select the parameters N k and T k . We chose to use 
a fixed number of three iterations in our experiments. The 
threshold T k was chosen to decrease with iteration number 
according to the formula 



T k = T max /k for fee {1,2, 3}, 



(9) 



where the upper-bound 7" max of this threshold depends on 
scene complexity. 2 The finalestimates /. and p are obtained 
after three iterations, which we found to be enough to allow 
convergence of the estimates to an accurate description of 



: For typical teleconferencing scenes with one or more people in the 
imace frame, such as "Manya." "Mother-Child." and "Sam-Dad." 7 maK 
waschosen equal to 1 pixel. For more general scenes with complex moving 
backgrounds, such as the sequences "Foreman" and "Sam." T max was 
chosen equal to 3 pixels. 



the global motion while limiting the computational com- 
plexity. 

Once the global motion of the scene has been estimated, 
a separation between scene background and foreground 
objects is obtained by comparing the final error between 
the local and global motion predictions. Blocks for which 
this error is smaller than a "tight" threshold T fina , are classi- 
fied as belonging to the scene background. r fmal is based 
on the number of blocks that matched the background 
in the last iteration used to compute the global motion 
parameters (i.e., 7V 3 ), according to 

T 2t iff *",<-8-. 



7"final ~ ' 



(10) 




FIG. 3. Face tracking in sequences "Sam-Dad" (3a) and "Wendi-Sam-Dad" (3b). In each group of four images, the upper image pair 
corresponds to the new tracking algorithm with ternary downsampled motion-and-edge data (on left), and the lower image pair corresponds 
to the algorithm from [4] with binary downsampled edge data (on left). Face locations are overlayed on original QCIF images on the right. 
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This provides a method of constraining the number of 
background blocks not to be either excessively small or 
large. 

The consistency of the foreground/background separa- 
tion is further enhanced by nonlinear filtering. In particu- 
lar, the label of foreground blocks is switched to "back- 
ground" if these blocks are almost completely surrounded 
by background blocks 3 and vice versa. Moreover, blocks 
corresponding to areas uncovered by a pan or zoom-out 
are forced to be classified as background, regardless of 
their initial labelling. 

Examples of foreground separation using this technique 
is shown in Fig. 1. The images on the right show local 
motion vectors (in grey, for 16 X 16 or 8 X 8 blocks), as 
well as the estimated global zoom and pan parameters. 4 
Blocks classified as belonging to foreground objects are 
shown in grey; those belonging to the background are 
shown in white. 

2.2. Motion- Based Image Segmentation 

In [2], the data input to the head location detection 
algorithm was purely spatial, corresponding to edges and 
high-frequency textures of all objects, static or moving. 
Even though the algorithm is reliable in most head-and- 
shoulders video material, it can fail when the background 
is cluttered and/or moving (comparisons of algorithm per- 
formance are given in Section 4.1). In this section, we 
describe a motion-based image segmentation procedure 
which provides much more reliable input data where: (i) 
background edges aad textures are erased; (ii) foreground 
objects appear in terms of both (spatial) edge data and 
(temporal) motion data. The contribution of foreground 
objects to the input data is therefore enhanced, which will 
make the tracking of these objects both easier and more 
robust. 

The motion-based segmentation procedure is performed 
according to the block diagram of Fig. 2. A combined 
motion-and-edge image is created by overlaying a deci- 
mated edge image onto a globally motion-compensated 
decimated difference image (which we refer to as motion 
data). The edge image is the result of the decimation by 
4 of an original QCIF luminance image, followed by the 
application of a classical Sobel edge detector. The motion 
data is created by globally motion-compensating an origi- 
nal QCIF luminance image using the estimated global mo- 
tion parameters obtained in Section 2.1, followed by 

3 This was defined specifically as either all nine neighboring blocks, or 
all nine but one of the four corner blocks. 

"The black vector at the center of the image represents. the global pan 
vector. A single black square (of width w = 40 pixels) represents a unit 
zoom factor. The second box, when present as in the "Sam" image, has 
width w[\ - 2.5(/. - 1)]. i.e., proportional to the zoom factor. The image 
extracted from the "Sam" sequence is pan of a zoom-out (/. > 1). 



thresholding the error image. 5 Pixels with an absolute value 
larger than the threshold are considered foreground mo- 
tion. The resulting binary globally motion-compensated 
difference image is then decimated by 4. A pixel in the 
decimated motion data image is classified as "foreground" 
if the number of foreground pixels in the corresponding 
4X4 block before decimation is greater than a population 
threshold M. 6 

The decimated motion image and edge image are finally 
combined to create a ternary motion-and-edge image, 
where pixels can have one of the values: 7 

b Q <b l <b z . (11) 

Edge data pixels are first set to b 2 , motion data pixels are 
then set to b x (unless they also belong to the edge data in 
which case they are left unchanged), and the remaining 
pixels are set to b 0 (the default value). Finally, data in 
areas classified as background as a result of the background 
classification stage described in Section 2.1 is "erased" 
(i.e., reset to bo) in order to create a foreground motion- 
and-edge image. 

Examples of such images are shown in the two upper- 
left quadrants of Figs. 3 and 4, where the three values 
bo, b\ t b 2 correspond respectively to black, mid-grey, and 
white. It is interesting to note that in these images, the 
background has all but disappeared, even in the case of 
video sequences with very complex spatio-temporal back- 
grounds resulting from the combined effects of significant 
pan and background clutter (such as in "Foreman" in Fig. 
4), or pan, zoom, and background clutter (such as in "Sam" 
also in Fig. 4). On the other hand, the purely spatial binary 
edge data that was used for head tracking in [2], shown in 
the lower left quadrants of Figs. 3 and 4, is visibly much 
less "clean." 

3. FACE AND BODY TRACKING USING 
SEGMENTED IMAGES 

3.1. Fitness Metric 

The tracking algorithm uses foreground motion-and- 
edge images as input. The maximum number of objects 
(faces or human bodies) that the algorithm will find is 
specified a priori. The algorithm looks for "best elliptical 
fits" to the clumps of motion-and-edge data present in the 
input images. As was previously observed, ellipses provide 
a simple yet efficient way to capture locations of human 
heads. As a rough "first approximation," vertically ellon- 

s The threshold is fixed and was empirically chosen equal to 10. 

6 For typical teleconferencing scenes M was chosen equal to 4. For 
more general scenes, it was chosen equal to 8. 

7 We used the numerical values: b 0 - 0, b x = 128, and b 2 - 255. 
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FIG. 2. Generation of foreground motion-and-edge images using block-based and global motion estimation. 



gated ellipses can also be used to capture the outline of a 
standing human body. 

We define a "fitness metric" F as the sum of three quan- 
tities: 



F=4 



border 



(12) 



where border indicates the density of edge data on a candi- 
date ellipse border, d motion indicates the density of motion 
data inside the ellipse, and P mQt i on indicates the percentage 
of motion data inside the ellipse (relative to a window of 
width one-half of the input image width, centered on the 
ellipse). Each of the terms that constitute F are nonnega- 
tive and upper-bounded by one, so that its maximum value 
^max is equal to 3; border recalls the fitness ratio of [2] — its 
purpose is to measure the contribution of edge data shaped 



as elliptical arcs. 8 The sum d motion + P moti on measures the 
contribution, in both an absolute and a relative sense, of 
motion data organized in elliptical clumps. 

3.2. Knowledge-Based Temporal Adaptation and 
Learning of Scene Content 

In addition to computing a fitness measure for the detec- 
tion of objects of interest, the algorithm follows a number 
of "semantic rules" naturally imposed by scene content. 

The algorithm uses the previous best-fitting ellipses and 
transforms them under the affine zoom and pan transfor- 
mation of Eq. (3) to obtain a prediction of where these 
ellipses should be in the current frame if the motion-and- 

8 Candidate ellipses are required to have a ^border of at least 0.2. 








FIG. 4. Face tracking in sequences "Foreman** (4a) and "Sam" (4b). In each group of four images, the upper image pair corresponds 
to the new tracking algorithm with ternary downsampled motion-and-edge data (on left), and the lower image pair corresponds to the 
alsorithm from [4] with binary downsampled edge data (on left). Face locations are overlayed on original QCIF images on the right. 
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edge data disappears. This corresponds to a situation where 
the face/person has stopped moving (in case of a still back- 
ground), or, more generally, is moving "in sync" with the 
moving background. For an ellipse <^in the previous frame, 
with cartesian equation, 



ax 2 + 2bxy + cy 2 + 2 dx + ley + /= 0, 
which can equivalently be written in matrix form, 



(13) 



k T r 



W L 
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(14) 



the equation of the transformed ellipse <£" is simply ob- 
tained by 



t r 



W \_P* Py !_ 
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= 0. 



(15) 



Besides, the algorithm has memory and keeps track of 
the following information from the previous frame: (i) the 
location of objects of interest; (ii) the size and shape of 
these objects (i.e., major axis and aspect ratio for elliptical 
object models); and (iii) the number of objects of interest, 
including possible occlusions of one object by another and 
persons entering and leaving the scene. Based on this infor- 
mation, the algorithm adapts the search range of the ellipse 
parameters in the current frame. 

If the maximum number of fits was not found for the 
previous frame, the entire range of ellipse parameters is 
searched to determine the presence of the other objects 
of interest. In order for the algorithm to determine that 
another object of interest has entered the scene, the object 
must be far enough away from all the other objects that 
the algorithm is certain a new, distinct object has been 
found. To determine occlusions of one object by another, 
the algorithm checks the separation between the centers 
of the ellipses. If this separation is small, indicating occlu- 
sion, one of the ellipses (the smaller of the two) is removed, 
as only one ellipse is necessary to track the two objects. 
Once the two objects separate, the algorithm again tracks 
the previously occluded object. Similarly, the algorithm 



determines that an object is leaving the scene when the 
center of the predicted object localization is close to any 
edge of the scene. If this occurs, the ellipse is removed 
and the algorithm determines that there is one fewer object 
of interest present. If the object returns to the scene, the 
algorithm will start again tracking its motion. An algorith- 
mic description of these concepts is provided in the next 
section. 

The use of the combination of the above-mentioned 
semantic rules makes the tracking algorithm both tempo- 
rally adaptive and knowledge-based, in that it continuously 
updates its knowledge of scene content and continuously 
makes decisions based upon this knowledge. 

3.3. Final Ellipse Selection 

The final ellipse selection algorithm relies jointly on mea- 
sures of fitness and on the semantic rules described in 
Section 3.2. The algorithm is shown in Fig. 5. It uses two 
fitness thresholds, C\ and C 2 , which satisfy: 



0 < C 2 < d < F m 



(16) 



and differenciate "very high" and merely "high" fitness 
measures. 9 It also uses two separation thresholds, Di and 
D 2 , which satisfy 



D 2 <D X . 



(17) 



These separation thresholds limit the magnitude of the 
motion between ellipse centers in two consecutive 
frames. 10 This is done in order to make tracking consistent 
from frame to frame. 

For each object of interest, the selection algorithm goes 
through an ordered list of candidate ellipses as shown in 
Fig. 5. The first choice, when available, corresponds to a 
"high" fitness value (C > C 2 ), and small separation be- 
tween the centers of the previous and current face/body 



9 We chose C t = 1.6 and C 2 = 1.4 in our tracking experiments. 

10 They should therefore be chosen to depend on the temporal sampling 
rate of the video input — the higher the frame rate, the smaller the thresh- 
olds. We used the empirically derived formulas for these parameters. 



0^ = (A/3) + 8, D 2 = </,/3) + 2, 



(18) 



where f s denotes the number of frames skipped in a video sequence 
initially sampled at 30 fps to obtain a video input downsampled to a 
constant F fps (typically 5 fps). 



FIG. 6. Stills from QCIF sequence **Manya" coded at 16 kbps, constant 5 fps frame rate, without (left), and with (right), model-assisted 
rate control. 

FIG. 7. Stills from QCIF sequence **Sam-Dad" coded at 16 kbps, constant 5 fps frame rate, without (left) and with (right) model- 
assisted rate control. 
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FIG. 5. Ellipse selection algorithm. 



0 < C2 < Ci < 3 
D2 < Di 



locations (D < D 2 ) — the combination which the algorithm 
chooses with highest confidence. The second choice, when 
available, corresponds to "very high" fitness value (C > 
Ci) and "not-too-large" separation between locations 
(D < D x ). The third choice is the predicted ellipse, which 
is available only if an object of interest was present in the 
previous image. 

Elliptical object locations selected in this fashion are 
shown in the upper-right quadrants of Figs. 3 and 4, over- 
layed onto original images in QCIF format. 

4. RESULTS 

4. 1 . Tracking Results 

Tables 1 and 2 show the robustness of both the "old 
tracking" of [2], and the "new tracking" algorithm of Sec- 
tion 3. In Table 1, percentages of successful tracking are 



given for a few typical head-and-shoulders test sequences: 
"Manya" (15 s), "Mother-Child" (6.5 s), and "Sam-Dad" 
(25 s). In Table 2, percentages of success are given for the 
significantly more complex sequences "Foreman" (13 s) 
and "Sam" (10 s). 

False alarms were defined to be cases where the algo- 
rithm determined that a face/body was present when it 
was not, and missed objects to be cases where either: (i) a 
face/body was present and not detected, (ii) the tracking 
missed part or all of the face, 11 or (iii) the algorithm picked 
up a "very large" region, which happens to encompass 
face regions, but is too large to be useful to the encoder. 
The second set of numbers, given in the lower parts of the 
tables, corresponds to not counting missed objects before 
the person began moving his/her head, which can be dis- 
missed as a transient phase. 

11 Missed eyes or mouth resulted in a missed objects label. 
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TABLE 1 



Robustness of New Face Tracking Algorithm for Head-and-Shoulders Scences 






Old tracking 






New tracking 






False 


IV11S5CU 


Correct 


False 




Correct 


name 


alarms 


faces 


tracking 


alarms 


faces 


tracking 


Manya 


0 


4.5 


95.5 


0.0 


1.5 


98.5 


MotherChild 














Mother 


0.0 


1.7 


98.3 


0.0 


2.0 


98.0 


Child 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


2.0 


98.0 


Sam Dad 














Sam 


0.0 


29.9 


70.1 


0.0 


0.5 


99.5 


Dad 


0.0 


40.8 


59.2 


0.0 


20.2 


79.8 


MotherChild 














Mother 


0.0 


1.7 


98.3 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Child 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Sam Dad 














Sam 


0.0 


29.9 


70.1 


0.0 


0.5 


99.5 


Dad 


0.0 


40.8 


59.2 


0.0 


10.0 


90.0 



For the sequences of Table 1, with up to two persons in 
the scene and a still background, an additional 24% of 
successful tracking is achieved with the new algorithm, 
bringing the average successful head tracking rate 12 to 
about 96%. For the more complex sequences of Table 2, 
which have complex moving backgrounds, successful head 
tracking is achieved at an average success rate of about 
86%, whereas the old algorithm, which does not perform 
background removal, only achieves a success rate less than 
10%. These examples clearly illustrate the dramatic im- 
provements achieved by the new algorithm. 

It was also observed that tighter localization of faces 
was obtained with the new face tracking algorithm. More- 
over, this new algorithm runs approximately two orders 



of magnitude faster on an SGI Indigo workstation (a few 
seconds per frame as opposed to a few minutes with the 
old algorithm). This can be explained by a combination of 
reasons: (i) cleaner input data which limits the search for 
ellipses, (ii) a reduction of the search space of ellipse pa- 
rameters due to temporal adaptation, and (iii) a simpler 
fitness metric. 

4.2. Model-Assisted Coding 

Coding simulations were performed using the software 
platform described in [11]. The core coding platform is 
based on ITU-T Recommendation H.263 [10], with a num- 
ber of additional features such as prefiltering, face tracking, 
adaptive VQ, model-assisted rate control, and adaptive 



TABLE 2 

Robustness of New Face Tracking Algorithm for Scenes with 
Complex Moving Backgrounds 







Old tracking 






New tracking 




Sequence 


False 


Missed 


Correct 


False 


Missed 


Correct 


name 


alarms 


faces 


tracking 


alarms 


faces 


tracking 


Foreman 


22.5 


68.5 


9.0 


6.0 


10.5 


83.5 


SamPrash 








1.3 


1S.0 


$0.7 


Foreman 


22.5 


68.5 


9.0 


6.0 


3.5 


90.5 



i: Average success rates are computed wiih the numbers in the lower 
parts of the tables weighted by sequence length. 
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FIG. 8. Stills from QCIF ITU-T sequence "Foreman" coded at 
(right) model-assisted rate control. 

postfiltering. Of particular relevance here is the rate con- 
trol module which uses face tracking results to identify 
regions of interest in the image — faces for video teleconfer- 
encing scenes — and allocates a higher coding rate to these 
areas by diverting bits from the remaining areas (clothing, 
background). The increase in subjective quality obtained 
from using this type of model-assisted paradigm was stud- 
ied in [12]. The platform can be run at a number of different 
coding rates and video input resolutions. It can also operate 
under different modes, in particular, constant frame rate 
output (CFR) and variable frame rate output (VFR) for 
challenging material such as scenes with complex mov- 
ing backgrounds. 

Coding results are shown in Figs. 6-S for the sequences 
"Manya." -'Sam-Dad," and "Foreman/' respectively. All 
three sequences were encoded at a total coding rate of 16 
kbps. "Manya" and "Sam-Dad" were coded" at a fixed 




) kbps. variable frame rate (average: 2.5 fps), without (left) and with 

frame rate of 5 fps. whereas '"Foreman" was coded at a 
variable frame rate (the average frame rate over the se- 
quence was 2.5 fps). For the sequence "Sam-Dad/' the 
additional localization of rectangular "eyes-noise- 
mouth" regions was performed as described in [2] and 
used, which results in improved coding of facial features 
only for people facing the camera (the child in this case). 
For the sequences "Manya ,J and "Foreman'' the improve- 
ment of facial features when face tracking is performed 
and used by the model-assisted coder is particularly visible 
(see the images on the right in Figs. 6 and 8). 

5. CONCLUSIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

We described a modular system which uses scene back- 
ground removal to robustly detect and track locations of 
faces and bodies of people in video sequences with complex 
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spatio-temporal backgrounds. The algorithms can be ad- 
vantageously used in a large number of applications such 
as: (i) model-assisted low-bit-rate coding of video with 
complex backgrounds and multiple people in the scene, 
(ii) surveillance systems to track people in motion and 
monitor intrusions, and (iii) content-based indexing of 
video databases, as a preprocessing stage for face recog- 
nition. 

For the first application areas, we showed video coding 
results which illustrate the advantage of using knowledge 
about scene content for very low bit rate applications. 
In the case of video sequences where the background is 
moving, which would typically be thecase in wireless video 
telephony, face tracking remains quite robust, with average 
successful head tracking rates of about 86%. The usefulness 
of the information obtained from face tracking in this case 
was illustrated by coding results at the very low bit rate 
of 16 kbps, where a model-assisted coding system produces 
images with significantly better-rendered facial features. 
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